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intellectual, is almost unknown in Czechoslovakia. Neither in
restaurants nor in the theatre nor in any other public places is the
newcomer ever startled by the gleam of bobbing shaved heads.

In Prague the knee-high boot, still much the vogue in Russia, is
hardly known. The low shoe, always bright with polish, is common.
The western business suit and the collar and tie are the fashion
everywhere, even in proletarian districts. The cap, which in Russia
is almost a symbol of proletarian fealty, and is vaunted not only by
Stalin but by college professors, commands little attention in
Prague, even among proletarians. The hat is the accepted form of
headgear. The crease in the trousers which even foreigners after
only a few days in Russia cease to miss, is an object of real concern
in Prague, even to the man who has nothing to sell but his " labour
power." The colour of men's clothes is sombre and predominantly
blue and grey, in the village mostly black. Seldom do Czech men
wear brown, and if in the course of a walk one encounters a man
in a brown suit he is usually either an Englishman or a Czech who
has lived in England. Not even young men are given to gay colours,
and neither their shirts nor their neckties flash with the ornateness
one often observes among young men in New York and Paris.

Modesty and a wish not to arouse but to allay attention seem to
be the dominant moods, and the dominant tastes of young and old,
even of women. They, too, indulge but little in rich colours. The
Watslavsky Namesti never gleams with as rich a display of smart-
ness as does Fifth Avenue or the Rue de la Paix, Eminently prac-
tical and schooled to frugality, even the rich Czech women price
utility at least as much and often more than ornateness. A dress is
not to be worn a brief season and then thrown away. It is to afford
its money's worth in wear as well as in pleasure. The lavishly-
dressed woman so much in evidence in the theatre and at social
gatherings in New York, in London, in Paris, is scarcely a part of
the social scene in Prague, in the street, in the theatre, or in the
drawing-room.

Unlike other Slavs the Czechs have lost their old love of gaudi-
ness, and never was I so deeply impressed with this lack as during
the Sokol exhibitions in the Masaryk Stadium. The crowds, the
enthusiasm, the conspicuous presence of young people reminded me
of an American football game. The flags, the bunting, the flowers